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This peaceful scene might well be the little town of Bethlehem 
more than 2,000 years ago. Though it resembles that Biblical 
place of old, the sleepy looking fortress is in South Texas. It 
is the Presidio La Bahia in Goliad, as seen through the filtered 
lens of photographer Jack Lewis. Designated a National Historic 
Landmark in’ October, the fort has been completely restored, 


and its chapel is used regularly for religious services. 
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A Texas beauty gathers brilliant poinsettias for 
a “Tropical Christmas,’’ the only all-poinsettia 
show held in the United States. The vibrant 
display, held in Mission for more than 20 
-. consecutive years, is a special treat to the 
4 thousands of winter tourists who invade the 
mild Rio Grande Valley each year. The poin- 
settia, known as the Flower of the Holy Night, 
is a fitting symbol of the holiday season. 
Photograph by Jack Lewis. 
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About Our Cover 

Ethereal rays emanating from a_ setting December 
sun outline US Highway 385 for West’ Texas 
motorists. This unusual photograph was’ taken by 
Hugh Pillsbury just west of McCamey. 


The growth of the automobil 
America has been fostered by the 
mobility afforded the auto owner. 
Only a few years ago it was not unus 
news stories about an aged citizen who had lived 
and died without ever having traveled more. than 
a few miles from his home. This corey, would 
be a rare event today. 
Social and economic progress in ae country : 
have matched the increasing numbers of ooo 
vehicles. Shorter working hours, the five-day 
week, and longer vacations mean that auto owners 
have more leisure time for recreational travel. 
Because of the automobile, Americans are de- 


veloping an increasing awareness of our scenic, 
historic, and cultural heritage. There is hardly a 


pollution. As the boundaries of our lakes, s i 
‘and woodlands diminish, the need for pe 
ral scenic attractions will increase. 


recreational attraction anywhere in the country a / 

today beyond the reach of the motorist on vaca- In all our operenions) ar whee. leve 

tion or weekend trip. must guard against pollution by construction mate- 
But with our burgeoning population, the natural rials or products, including the dumping of natural 

resources of the country are in danger. Great effluent from rest areas or jobsites. The Depart- 

areas of farm and woodland are falling to urban- ment record as a good, responsible citizen must 

ization. not be tarnished by this type of carelessness. 
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By TOMMIE PINKARD, 
266-32-1268 


TION has struck Motor Vehicle 
Division a mighty blow. 

Employees have been retrained, 
floors rebuilt, furniture moved, 
trenches dug and cable strung, and 
tons of complex equipment brought 
in — all to increase the efficiency of 
vehicle registration and title issuance 
for the millions of Texas vehicle 
owners. 

The conversion to data processing 
did not come about overnight. Three 
years ago Motor Vehicle Division 
completed a feasibility study of its 
routines, knowing that changes would 
need to be made if the Division was 
to handle the vehicle population ex- 
plosion efficiently and provide urgent- 
ly needed instantaneous service to 
agencies information on 
vehicles. 

As a result of this study, another 
one, large enough in scope to en- 
compass all aspects of Highway De- 
partment functions, was undertaken 
with the help of an independent man- 
agement consultant firm. This sec- 
ond study was from a different angle, 
but the conclusions were the same — 
Motor Vehicle Division should be 
automated. 

Since the results also showed the 
need for more automated procedures 
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seeking 


in other divisions, a steering commit- 
tee composed of several district engi- 
neers and division heads recommended 
that the computer system selected be 
capable of handling engineering and 
fiscal functions as well as the needs 
of Motor Vehicle Division. 

Representatives from Automation 
Division, Motor Vehicle, and the 
fiscal divisions got together to write 
specifications for the computer sys- 
tem. After proposals were received 
from various companies, McDonnell 
Automation Center personnel helped 
the committee evaluate the proposals 
and decide which would best be able 
to handle the varied requirements of 
the three areas in the Highway De- 
partment. 

The committee selected the IBM 
360 system with a seven-phase instal- 
lation, beginning July 1967. 

“We have the only system in this 
hemisphere capable of handling three 
entirely different systems such as fis- 
cal management, motor vehicle in- 
formation, and engineering,” says 
R. W. Townsley, director of Motor 
Vehicle Division and also a member 
of the steering committee. 

The selection had to be approved 
by the Highway Department steering 
committee and administration, then 
by the State Auditor’s office, and the 


Equipment and Procurement Division employees 
Bill Hastings, left, and Charles Fariss lend a 
hand to Spot Falk as he guides the first few 
feet of 45 miles of copper cable from Motor 
Vehicle Division to the Computer Center. 


District 14 employees dug the trench and laid 
the pipes, here rounding the Insurance Division 
building, through which coaxial cable connects 
the Computer Center and Motor Vehicle Divi- 
sion offices. 


Governor’s office. (Any computer 
“hardware” purchased by a. state 
agency has to be approved by these 
two offices. “Hardware” includes 
computers and component parts.) 

The first goal of Motor Vehicle 
Division was issuance of computer 
titles, and target date for this conver- 
sion was November 1. However, 
difficulties with the coaxial cable 
delivery forced postponement, and the 
target date is now set as “soon.” 

“We are running a parallel system,” 
said Bob Brewer, coordinator of the 
Motor Vehicle conversion team. “That 
is, We are now simulating title issuance 
by computer and continuing the Dexi- 
graph title to get the bugs out of the 
new system.” 

Issuing computer titles will be han- 


dled by the Data Processing Section 
of Motor Vehicle Division under the 


supervision of Carl Noack. This sec- 


tion will replace the Dexigraph Section 
which presently issues conventional 
titles. To process the 10,000 title 
applications received daily, clerks in 
the Data Processing Section operate 
IBM video machines that are con- 
nected by coaxial cable with the Com- 
puter Center in Automation Division. 
Thirty-nine of the video machines 
have been installed in the Motor Vehi- 
cle building and 11 more have been 
ordered. Operators key in the in- 
formation on a standard keyboard. 
The data goes to the Computer Center 
by way of the cable and appears at 
the same time on the video machine 
screen. After the operator has cor- 
rected and verified the information on 
her screen, she punches another key 
to enter the data into computer 
storage. The next process is to recall 
the title information from storage and 
to print the titles on a line printer in 
Automation Division. 

The video machine will also be 
used for information retrieval. When 
information is desired, the operator 
will key in a retrieval code and either 
the vehicle identification number or 
license number. The complete in- 
formation is flashed on the video 
screen. Information stored in the 
computer will also be available by 
teletype connected with the Computer 
Center. 

The Data Processing Section will 
eventually absorb most of the account- 
ing functions of Motor Vehicle Divi- 
sion, including vehicle registration, 
certificate of title accounting, boat 
registration, and auto dealer registra- 
tion. 

The next goal of the Division is 
conversion of current records to com- 
puter storage. This process will begin 
next June and must be completed by 
January 1969. 

“We must avoid the re-registration 
period of February and March of 1969 
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because we must have our records 
available for information,” said 
Brewer. 

Included in the conversion will be 


the 6.5 million cards now in the cur- 
rent registration file matched with the 
_ title records on vehicles. 


Since there 
are 10 million title records, there are 
3.5 million with no matching current 
registration (on vehicles now registered 
out of state, wrecked, stolen, or aban- 
doned). Records on_ unregistered 
vehicles will not go into computer 
storage, but will be on file permanently 
on microfilm. 

The Highway Department con- 
tracted in October with the Depart- 
ment of Corrections to handle this 
portion of the conversion. The De- 
partment of Corrections will supply 
the clerical labor to match registration 
and title records and convert the com- 
bined records into a format suitable 
for input into an electronic document 
reader. 

Late in 1969 the Division will be 
in a position to retrieve any current 
registration or title record electronical- 
ly (by teletype or video machine). 
When an inquiry is received by tele- 
phone at Motor Vehicle Division, the 
operator will use her video machine 
to get information. There is built-in 
security in the system — the operator 
must know the correct codes to add, 
change, or retrieve data in computer 
storage. 

As a part of this operation, auto- 
mobile dealers, law enforcement agen- 
cles, county tax assessors, insurance, 
and finance organizations will have 
access to records from computer stor- 
age by way of an inexpensive teletype 
in their offices. By sending over the 
teletype their account number and 
request for information on a certain 
vehicle, they will obtain the informa- 
tion they need on teletype direct from 
the data cell in the Computer Center. 
A time clock registers how much time 
the computer used to get them the 
information, and at the end of the 


Meanwhile, back at the office, Input Operators Patsy Bridges, left, and Dorothy Penksa inspect cable 
that will connect video units to the computer. The cable and connections are beneath the false flooring 


which is readily removed by using a suction tool that lifts the squares. 


month each agency is billed for the 
amount of computer time used. Tax 
and law enforcement agencies are 
exempt from charges for this service. 

“We have made speeches about this 
to people in industry and they seem 
enthusiastic,’ said Brewer. ye 
believe we will have a lot of customers 
subscribing to this service, which will 
help defray expenses involved.” 

The Department of Public Safety 
and other state agencies will also be 
able to enter the computer storage to 
perform limited updating of records, 


in regard to such items as stolen vehi- 
cles, safety responsibility suspensions, 
and cancellation of suspensions. 
“This must be a closely coordinated 
effort,” says Brewer. 
hope to tie in the system to other 


“Ultimately, we 


states so eventually there will be a 
nationwide network for clearing titles 
and tracing stolen cars.” 

Another service to aid law enforce- 
ment will be the capability for instan- 
taneous transmission to a policeman 
in a patrol car of information about a 
vehicle that may appear suspicious to 


him. The policeman will punch a 
touch-tone telephone in his car, his 
code number and the license number 
of the vehicle, and receive an oral 
response on his phone. (The com- 
puter will be able to “speak,” but its 
vocabulary will be limited.) Or, the 
policeman can radio his dispatcher 
and the dispatcher will relay the 
request for information to the com- 
puter by using the police teletype. 
Response from the computer by this 
system is measured in milliseconds — 
the reply will be coming back before 
the last key is punched by the dis- 
patcher. The patrolman will know 
before he stops the suspicious vehicle 
if it is a stolen car. This information 
will be closely coordinated with the 
Department of Public Safety. 

By the latter part of 1969, Motor 


Carl Noack, chief supervisor of data processing, checks a coded input slip 
with one of 39 input operators at Motor Vehicle Division. The operator 
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Vehicle Division goals call for printing 
registration renewal forms and mailing 
them to vehicle owners. Each owner, 
and there will be more than seven 
million by that time, will take his 
renewal documents to his county tax 
assessor-collector’s office. The tax 
collector will validate each copy of the 
renewal form to show the form num- 
ber, vehicle license number, and year 
of license. He collects the fee, issues 
the plates and a copy of the validated 
form to the owner, retains the second 
copy of the form for his file, and sends 
the third to Motor Vehicle Division. 

The Motor Vehicle copy is placed 
in a document “scanner” that “reads” 
information and updates the data on 
the vehicle in computer storage. The 
information is also added to a sum- 
mary of registration from that parti- 
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cular county. Through comp 
programming, the information may b 
used to determine the amount 
money the county owes the state. At 
the same time the computer is figuring 
the tab and updating the master file, 
it will also be performing its inventory 
function — determining the number 
of plates, by classification, sold by the 
county and the balance each county — 
has on hand for sale. This inventory — 
will be sent to each county monthly | 
to help tax collectors account for all 
plates. 

At the outset, the over-all conver- 
sion will require new personnel; some 
present employees will learn new jobs. 
Supervisory personnel were chosen 
from the Division’s key employees. 
Those wishing to transfer to computer _ 
operation were given aptitude tests. i 
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types the coded data on the keyboard of her video unit, checks it on the 
screen, and then keys it for input in computer storage. 


Those who qualified for programming 
and video input. operators were given 
necessary instructions. 

“Everyone connected with the new 
computer system is anxious for it to 
work,” Brewer said. “It is breaking 
new ground here, and other states are 
watching to see how it works in Texas. 
If it is successful here, other states 
will probably follow suit.” 

Besides the added convenience to 
the motoring public in faster, more 
accurate vehicle registration, the com- 
puter system holds many other advan- 
tages. For example, the Highway 
Department will get the money from 
registration fees quicker due to earlier 
registration. At the rate interest ac- 
crues on the funds, having the money 
sooner will mean more in the pot. 
Also, the computer will determine and 
print the proper license fees on each 
registration and this alone is expected 
to bring in about $250,000 a year in 
added revenue. 

“Our chief concern,” says Brewer, 
“is to implement a data processing 
system that will make it more con- 
venient for the public to renew vehicle 
registration and apply for title.” 

In other words, the computer 
revolution at the Highway Department 
means more efficient service for the 
citizens of Texas. Mf 


Motor Vehicle’s Coordinator of Data Processing 
Conversion Bob Brewer, left, scores a point in an 
inter-division discussion with Automation’s Data 
Processing Supervisor Dean Taff and Systems 
Analyst Al Castello, and Director of Motor Vehicle 
Division Robert Townsley. 


And on the other end of the cable, IBM personnel 
check out the console of the IBM Computer System 
360, Model 50, installed at Computer Center to 
handle Motor Vehicle Division operations. 


From top to bottom are Sheila Zlotnick, Judy 
Schneider, Sherryn Voight, and Rosemary Stafford, 
all of Motor Vehicle Division, coding certificate 
of title applications for video input in computer 
storage and for production of certificates of title 
by the high speed printer. 
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I sincerely like people and enjoy 
being of help and service to them. I 
love the State of Texas and am inter- 
ested in learning more about it.” 

These words, taken from Maria 
(Lupe) Pena’s initial employment ap- 
plication for one of Travel and In- 
formation Division’s counseling posts, 
HAPPY WINNERS. Outstanding travel counselors of 1967, Lupe Péna and Ken Burdette, share a hug at shows why the pretty 23-year-old miss 
the Texas Travel Counselors Conference held in Amarillo last month. won acclaim recently. She and Ken- 
neth Burdette of Beaumont won 
awards as outstanding travel counse- 
lors of the state at the 12th annual 
conference of the Texas Travel Coun- 
selors in Amarillo on October 12. 

Lupe is a travel counselor for the 
Department at Anthony, on Interstate 
Highway 10 at the Texas-New Mexico 
border. Burdette is office manager 
and travel counselor for the Texas 
Division of American Automobile 
Association in Beaumont. 

The awards were presented by the 
Texas Tourist Council in recognition 
of their contribution to the travel 
counseling profession and their excel- 
lent services provided the traveling 
public. The Texas Tourist Council is 
an industry-supported organization 
devoted to promoting recreational 
travel in Texas. 
ager of the Highway Department’s Travel Devel- upe has) been MES ‘or 
opment Section; and Frank Hildebrand, executive Highway Department since 1962, the 
director of the Texas Tourist Development Agency. Same year she became a naturalized 


A visit to Cal Farley’s Boys Ranch near Amarillo 
was a highlight of the conference. Tom Taylor, 
: left, presents a check on behalf of conference 
: members to Virgil Patterson, center, president 
of the Ranch; and to Bob Wilson, superintendent. 
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Sharing a light moment are Richard Pierce, man- 


American citizen. She was born in 
Tamaulipas, Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 
Lupe’s first Departmental assignment 
was at Laredo, but she transferred to 
Anthony a year later, and has been 
there since. 

Her professional skills and engaging 
personality are bringing additional 
honors. She has been nominated for 
“Outstanding Young Woman of the 
Year” by her local chapter of Beta 
Sigma Phi. If she wins the award, her 
name will appear in the 1968-69 
“Who’s Who In American Women.” 


Identical honors were given the two by the Texas Tourist Council. With 
the award winners is Don Epperson, executive director of the council. 


Approximately 100 travel counse- 
lors and travel industry representatives 
attended the conference. The counse- 
lors represented Highway Department 
tourist information bureaus, AAA 
offices, and oil company tour services. 

Presiding over various sessions 
were Tom H. Taylor, director of 
Travel and Information Division; Bill 
Coffey, manager of the Texas Division 
of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion; and Hank Ward, advertising su- 
pervisor of Conoco Touraide. 

As part of convention activities, 


participants toured major tourist at- 
tractions in the Amarillo area, includ- 
ing Cal Farley’s Boys Ranch. They 
also saw a spectacular light-and-sound 
show at the Pioneer Amphitheatre at 
Palo Duro Canyon. 

Increased knowledge of the Texas 
Panhandle area, increased awareness 
of the travel counselor’s role in the 
tourist industry, and increased pro- 
ficiency in the profession were cited 
as accomplishments of the convention 
by those attending the annual meet- 
ing. 
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Here Tom H. Taylor, director of Travel and Information Division, spells out 


public relations and personality. 


Carroll Pouncey, left, tourism and convention director for the Amarillo 
Chamber of Commerce, accepts appreciation plaque from Taylor. 


Speakers were well versed on tourism. Pictured at one of the sessions are, 
from left, Bob Mavermann, deputy director of the Texas Parks and Wildlife; 
Dorman Winfrey, director of the Texas State Library; and Bill Coffee, 
manager of the Texas Division of the American Automobile Association. 


UILDING A HIGHWAY in the 

1930’s was a rough business, but 
the business of getting ready to build 
one could be just as rough. It could 
be especially difficult if the prelim- 
inary work was for the first, the only, 
highway in a_ sparsely populated 
ranching county with land that varied 
from sand dunes to swamp. 

This was the case with the two 
Kenedy County surveys made in 1933 
and 1934 in preparation for construc- 
tion of the highway that is now US 77 
through Kenedy County and the giant 
ranches that make it up. 

Three men who worked on the first 
survey—one of them also worked on 
the second one—still remember their 
adventures of more than 30 years ago. 
The men, all of Corpus Christi, are 
Louis P. Sholl, a contractor; Lewis 
Jones, vice president of the South 
Texas Construction Company; and 
Douglas Calhoun, who will retire as a 
Highway Department inspector in 
another year. 

They met at the district office in 
Corpus Christi not long ago and re- 
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Travel and Information Division 


called some of their work in Kenedy 
County. 

“It was in July of 1933,” said 
Sholl, explaining the first survey. “It 
was called a reconnaissance survey 
at that time. It was supposed to deter- 
mine if it was possible and feasible to 
construct a highway.” 

The survey covered some 55 miles 
from the Willacy County line across 
Kenedy County to Riviera in Kleberg 
County. The highway from Raymond- 
ville ended at the Willacy County line 
at that time. 

Sholl was in charge of the survey, 
but couldn’t recall exactly what his 
title was. 

“You were 
gineer,” said Jones. 
spell reconnaissance.” 


reconnaissance en- 
“IT never could 


Surveyors of Sand, Surf and Swamp 
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At first Jones said he was rodman 
on the job. Then with Sholl’s help he 
decided he was chainman. Calhoun 
was instrumentman. Jones also worked 
on the second survey which he de- 
scribed as a detail survey. It was 
made in March of 1934. : 

Because Kenedy County was in 
District 16 at the time of the survey, 
the Corpus Christi office was in 
charge. 

“When we left, we had a roll of 
plans—tright of way and grading—for 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad,” Sholl 
said. “We started at the Willacy 
County line and chained along the 
center line of the Missouri Pacific.” 

The survey crew considered curves 
to go into the right of way along the 
tracks and tied in all bridges, drainage 


structures and “anything of value.” 

“We tied in the beginning and end 
of large arroyos, houses, and wind- 
mills,” Sholl said. “We tied them in 
by stations and triangulation.” 

After this was complete, Sholl said, 
“We drove stakes.” 

“Who was it that drove them 
through the tracks?” Sholl asked 
laughingly. 

“T did,” said Jones. 

“The stakes were outside the 
tracks,” allowed Calhoun. 

“On the first day we left Robs- 
town,” Sholl said. “It was on a Wed- 
nesday?” 

“I’m doing good to remember it 
was 1933,” replied Jones. 

Sholl said they spent three nights 
in Raymondville and spent several 


LOTSA LOCKS—Crews on Highway 77 in Kenedy 
County found “locked gates every mile or so 


from Raymondville to Sarita.’’ Highway workers 
had keys to their lock, but a ranch hand could 
lock over their links. 


HOME ON THE RANCH—(Left) Crew of the first 
Kenedy County survey spent a week in the Norias 
ranch house on the King Ranch. It was near 
survey work along the railroad line. 


CORDUROY ROAD—(Right) This looks like a 
creek, but it is actually a road. A hurricane in 
the fall of 1933 made swampland of much of 
Kenedy County. 


NO MORE RUBBER-SOLED BOOTS—This is Lewis Jones, now vice president of a construction firm, 


when he was working on a level party in the second Kenedy County survey, in 1934. 


Jones wore 


rubber-soled boots on the first survey, but didn’t make that mistake a second time. This picture, like 


most of the others here, was taken during the second survey. 
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WORK CAMP—Camp at Rudolph, a 
railroad crossing when this picture was 
taken, was used by Department person- 
nel on the second Kenedy County survey. 


STUCK IN THE MUD—(Right) This crew 
had to take time out from surveying 
to retrieve the truck from the mud. E 
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AFTER THE RAINS CAME— Heavy 
rains and flash floods were not un- 
common. Rain turned this road into a 
series of water-filled ruts. 


DON’T STOP NOW!—(Right) « laguna 
off the Missouri Pacific line didn’t 
dampen the spirits of this never-say- 
die crew. Car was going strong when 
this picture was taken. 


AFRICAN SAFARI?—This scene, except 
for the railroad tracks, could be a 
safari rest break. Actually, it’s a 
noon break for a highway crew. 


THE FREE RIDE IS OVER—(Right) Even 
the sturdiest of Highway Department 
station wagons needed a little push at 
one time or another. This is one time. 


hours “wrapping our feet in gauze and 
cotton.” 

Jones, who was just out of A&M at 
the time, lamented that “somebody 
had talked me into buying a pair of 
rubber-soled boots.” 

The crew spent about a week at the 
Norias ranch house on the King 
Ranch. 

“They served us coffee about 4:30 
a.m.,” Sholl recalled. “A man came 
around, knocked on the door and 
said, ‘coffee.’ You knew that meant 
get up.” Breakfast came later and 
the survey crew was usually on the 
job by 6 a.m. 

“We put in a good 12 or 13 hours 
a day,” Sholl said. 

Calhoun and Sholl remembered that 
they spent the last days of the survey 
at Sarita. 

“We slept in the county jail at 
Sarita and had almost all our meals 
at a Mexican home,” Sholl said. 

“They had jerked meat,” said Cal- 
houn. 

“That was chicken,” said Sholl. 
“There was a lot of chicken 
chicken for breakfast and chicken at 
night.” 

Although it was common knowl- 
edge that the big ranchers in Kenedy 
County did not want a highway to 
split their ranches, they were cooper- 
ative, even cordial, to the surveyors. 

“They had no argument with us,” 
said Jones. “We had keys to all the 
gates. They helped us, not hindered 
us.” 

During the two-week survey, the 
crew battled rattlesnakes, flash floods 
and sacahuista grass. 

Sholl and Calhoun once faced a 
flash flood and a rattlesnake on the 
same afternoon. A heavy downpour 
had forced them to take shelter, and 
when they returned to where they 
were working on the railroad, water 
was still ankle-deep between the 
tracks. Calhoun was moving down 
the tracks when Sholl noticed a rattle- 
snake between two rails in front of 
him. 
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MISSION POSSIBLE—Survey crew strikes a triumphant pose after arrival impossible trip because of heavy rains and a recent hurricane. Evidently 
at this station on February 22, 1934. Ranchers had declared it was an the surveyors believed them; note rowboat in the pickup truck. 


erects a head flag in the s d 
Terrain varied from mud a 


THROUGH SAND CU 
road through a sand 
evidence of blowing 


because the sand was pro’ 
sparse growth of vegetation 


HIGH WATER AHEAD—This truck used 
in the second survey had a protective 


metal cover over the distributor and 
an elbow on the carburetor for deep 
water driving. 5 


THE SKY ABOVE, THE SAND BELOW— __ 
(Right) A high sand dune offers this 
surveyor a good view of the 1933 
Kenedy County landscape. ; 
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“T yelled and Dick jumped from 
the track and landed on the slope of 
the fill,” Sholl said. 

Though not as dangerous as rattlers, 
sacahuista often gave the surveyors 
some painful moments. The plants 
had sharp, needle-like blades that 
could easily penetrate trousers, not 
to mention skin. 

“T can remember times when Lewis 
(Jones) had been out in the sacahuista 
.. . his pants legs would be bloody,” 
said Sholl. 

Summing up the survey, Sholl said: 
“We worked hard. We had to because 
it was a rush job.” 

The survey, which covered 55 
miles, was finished in two weeks. “We 
walked it twice in two weeks,” Sholl 
added. 

Jones said, “We tried to get it over 


with. We were anxious to get out of 
there.” 

Although the second survey for the 
Kenedy County highway was com- 
pleted in March of 1934, it was not 
until the end of the year that the first 
section was built. The job was done 
in two sections: first, dirt work and 
bridges, then construction of base and 
surface. 

Several men who are still with the 
Department had a hand in the actual 
construction of the highway in 1938. 

Reuben Guerra, now supervising 
resident engineer at Hebbronville, 
worked on a special project. Cement 
stabilization was something new at 
that time, he said, and a section of 
the highway was an_ experimental 
project. 

Guerra, who worked in the field 


lab, said laboratory reports indicated 
that a certain percentage of cement 
to the dirt available should be used 
in building the highway. They had 
used 6 per cent cement to selected 
materials, but lab tests showed 10 per 
cent was needed on local sandy soil. 

Some sections had only 2 per cent 
for base, Guerra said, and even this 
base lasted a long time. 

“A day’s work meant a day’s work 
in those days,” Guerra said. “You 
had to like it or you couldn’t stand 
it and you’d quit.” 

“You had nothing else to do in 
camp anyway, so you might as well 
work . . . and look out for rattlers.” 

Snakes killed several rat terriers 
that the men kept as pets, and the rule 
was that no one went out of the camp 
area without a snakebit kit. 

J. F. Snyder, district engineer at 
Pharr, recalls the problem of getting 
on and off the big ranches. 

“Everybody that had business there 
had his own lock to get into the ranch 
land where they were building the 
road,” he said. “But the ranch hands 
could lock you out by locking over 
your link.” 

The gate game is also familiar to 
Jean S. Wagener, supervising resident 
engineer at Pharr. 

“From Raymondville to Sarita, 
there were locked gates every mile or 
so. You had to have your own lock 
and key. There were eight to 10 locks 
on every gate,” Wagener said. 

Wagener, who was instrumentman 
during the Kenedy County construc- 
tion, said the men lived in a job camp 
during the week, but usually went 
home on the weekends. This some- 
times created problems, too. 

For instance, one man went home 
one weekend, walked into his house 
and saw a strange man in the living 
room. When he walked into the bed- 
room, a strange woman screamed. 

Then he found out his wife had 
moved during the week while he was 
in camp and he hadn’t heard about 
it. 
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CHRISTMAS |® 


DIST 16 


As an expression of good will in 
1843, a middle-class Englishman com- 
missioned an artist to design a card, 
then had a thousand copies litho- 
graphed. Two months later, on a 
cold December day, the Englishman 
sat at his library desk and addressed 
some of the cards — the first Christ- 
mas cards ever printed—to his friends. 

Since that historic occasion, the 
Christmas card has evolved into a 
multimillion dollar business and mil- 
lions of cards are exchanged each 
year in the yuletide spirit. 

For many years greeting cards have 
been exchanged by the Department’s 
districts and divisions. Although 
most of the cards have been traditional 
ones, many of them incorporate De- 
partment themes and show imagina- 
tion in design and composition. 

Pictured on these two pages are 
some that have caught our fancy in 
the last few years. 
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(1) Last year District 24 captured the 
flavor of El Paso, the Sun City, with 
its Mexican culture, the Rio Grande, 
Christ on the mountain, the star on 
the Franklin Mountains, and Highway 
Department engineers. 

(2) The Baytown-La Porte Tunnel—and 
Santa—highlighted District 12’s card 
in 1964. 

(3) District 21 cleverly utilized highway 
signs to get across its Christmas 
message. El Paisano, the road runner, 
is the name of the district’s news- 
letter and he carries a sprig of holly 
in his beak. 

(4) The Port Bolivar-Galveston Ferry, 
sketched by Kenneth Collingsworth, 
was Maintenance Operations Division’s 
greeting card in 1966. 

(5) This card was printed on reflectorized 
sheeting in the Department’s standard 
design. 

(6) A mock certificate of title, complete 
with R. W. Townsley’s signature, made 
Motor Vehicle Division’s card look of- 
ficial in 1964. 

(7) Bridge Division’s O. C. Kluge came up 
with a highway suspended in the sky. 

(8) Tyler had Santa Claus skimming an 
overpass on a plastic coated card. 
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PUTTING OUT FROM PORT BOLIVAR 
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CERTIFICATE OF TITLE TO A MOTOR VEHICLE 


The State Highway Department certifies that the applicant herein named 
has been duly registered in the office of the Department as the lawful 
owner of the Motor vehicle described below. 


ORIGINAL 


The applicant has stated under oath that he is the owner of the herein described motor vehicle, 
subject to the above described liens and encumbrances and no others, and it appears upon the 
official records of the Department that at the date of the issuance of this certificate, said motor re 
vehicle is subject to the liens hereinbefore enumerated. ++ 
D.C. Greer, >> 
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By FRANK LIVELY 
Editor, Texas Highways 


\ , J HAT THE WRIGHT BROTH- 

ERS’ first flight meant to 
aviation so might the first “button- 
down” machine mean to safety mark- 
ers on urban freeways. 

And probably more people were on 
hand for that historic event in Dallas 
this year than were at Kitty Hawk 
when the Wrights flew along the beach. 

Until Theo  Linhart’s machine 
chugged along the Stemmons Freeway 
in Dallas in August, traffic lane but- 


Photographs by Marvin Bradshaw 
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Theo Linhart, inventor and developer of the 
button-down machine, and Inspector Don Blansett, 
District 18, keep close watch on machine marker 
placement along Stemmons Freeway. 


FIRST OF ITS KIND—Marking traffic lanes on urban freeways entered the machine age when 


Theo Linhart brought his revolutionary machine from California to take the guesswork and 
hand labor out of placing ceramic markers on pavements. The arm in front of the machine is 
used by the driver to guide it along the construction joint. 


tons had always been placed by hand, 
a slow, messy business at best. 

“Buttons” are the traffic engineer’s 
term for the four-inch ceramic markers 
used to delineate traffic lanes. These 
buttons replace the paint stripe; they 
last longer and they tend to keep 
drivers in their lanes because there is 
a definite rumble when a car strays 
over them. 

Inspiration for the button-down 
machine was born over a cocktail and 
idle conversation. Linhart, a native of 
California, was talking with a button 
marker salesman friend in January 
1966. Linhart was amazed to learn 
that the markers had to be placed by 
hand. After further conversation, he 
and his friend decided there should be 
a machine to do the work. 

Shortly afterward they formed a 
company and got to work. Within 18 
months Linhart had a working model. 
By the time he came to Texas, he had 
built his fifth version. 

“There are still a few bugs in it,” 
confesses Linhart, “but by and large 


she works satisfactorily.” 

And it works well enough to make 
District 18 engineers happy. 

When the machine is operating 
properly at full speed, it can put down 
markers at one mile an hour. 

“And that’s fantastic,” claims Sen- 
ior Traffic Engineer Henry Grann, 
comparing it with the hand-placing 
method. 

The Highway Department has 
adopted the policy to place buttons on 
all urban freeways. Spacing is three 
feet on centers, six buttons every 15 
feet. There is a 25-foot space between 
every six buttons, and in the center of 
this space (every 40 or 80 feet depend- 
ing alignment), a bi-directional reflec-" 
torized lane marker is placed. These 
markers light up at night when head- 
lights strike them. 

Grann, who is responsible for bring- 
ing the machine to Texas, said he 
heard about it at a traffic engineers’ 
meeting. 

“I got interested in the button 
machine because it would save peo- 


ples’ lives — our people,” said Grann. 

He said paint-striping freeways is ex- 
tremely hazardous for maintenance 

crews. 

_ Grann worked with Maintenance 
Operations and Equipment and Pro- 
curement Divisions in Austin to secure 
a lease agreement to try the new in- 
vention in Texas. 

A six-mile section of Stemmons 
Freeway between Mockingbird Lane 
and Colorado Street was to be marked 
with 39,500 buttons. 

Work was performed between 9:30 
a.m. and 3 p.m. Even at these non- 
peak traffic hours, District Mainte- 
nance Engineer Grover Green says 
“The traffic looks like the morning 
rush hour.” 

Funneling traffic around the men 
and machine was difficult, but there 
were no complaints from the public, 
says Green. Indeed, if there were any 
complaints, they might well have come 
from the flagmen. Motorists generally 
ignored the flagmen, rubber traffic 
cones, and even a pickup parked at 
the exit ramp, when they wanted to 
leave the freeway. Workmen had to 
replace many buttons that were thus 
knocked out of alignment before the 
epoxy had time to set. 
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Steps have been taken to avoid such 
hazardous conditions on highways to 
be built in the future. Contracts are 
being written to provide button place- 
ment at the time the freeway is con- 
structed. 

The big problem in developing such 
a device, said Linhart, was that of lay- 
ing markers on a stationary surface 
from a moving vehicle. He solved the 
problem by designing a conveyor belt 
that moves at the same speed as the 
machine. When the button is pressed 
into place, it is stationary in relation 
to the pavement. 

There are several critical factors in 
cementing buttons to concrete with 
epoxy. Mixing is critical — and so 
are the exact proportions, in this case 
a one-to-one ratio. The machine has 
a metering system and a blender-like 
apparatus that mixes the epoxy at 
high speed. 

Linhart says epoxy must have the 
consistency of toothpaste (at least 
enough consistency to support the 
button.) The button must have a cush- 
ion of epoxy or traffic will soon break 
it up. Linhart’s machine accomplishes 
these tasks more accurately than they 
can be done by hand. 

Just how important are buttons to 


Epoxy, mixed in a blender-like housing, is metered onto a ceramic button that automatically rotates 


once, insuring solid coverage of epoxy (left). An inspector riding on the machine checks for even 


distribution, then places button in a tray (right) over the conveyor belt. 


traffic safety? Engineers in at least 
one northern highway department 
believe them important enough to 
place although they will be torn up 
during snow-removal operations. A 
spokesman for that highway depart- 
ment says, “It’s worth the time and 
cost because the buttons are an in- 
valuable safety feature.” 

The future looks bright for Linhart 
and his button-down machine. They 
may find all the work they can handle 
right here in Texas. District 15 at 
San Antonio has requested that Lin- 
hart bring his machine to San Antonio 
for an expressway job. And _ then 
maybe it’s back to Dallas again. 

“We would like to use the machine 
again if we can get approval,” says 
Grover Green. “We still have about 


25 miles of expressway in Dallas that 
are too dangerous to stripe.” 


Coated buttons are picked up by a ‘bucket’ on 
the conveyor belt (Above) and placed on pavement 
(Below). As the button comes in contact with the 
pavement, a roller presses the button into the 
epoxy so that a uniform beading is obtained 


around the edge. 


WHEN FATE STEPPED IN 


In a way, Gene Holden of Cor- 
pus Christi owes his life to Hurri- 
cane Beulah. 

For if the destructive storm had 
not damaged a farm to market road 
near Rockport, District 16’s Coy 
Truelove would not have been on 
han to give first aid when Holden 
suffered a heart attack. 

On October 9, Truelove, a skilled 
laborer in the Rockport Mainte- 
nance Section, was with a crew 
repairing FM 136. Nearby, Mr. 
and Mrs. Holden were fishing when 
Holden was stricken with a massive 
coronary thrombosis. 

Truelove immediately came over 
to help Holden and recognized the 
heart attack symptoms—blue color, 
no pulse or respiration. He told 
Mrs. Holden that he had training 
and received her permission to do 
what he could. 

Chief of the Rockport Volunteer 
Fire Department, Truelove has re- 


ceived both first aid training and 
the advanced instructors course as 
well as supplementary training with 
specialization in rescue work at 
Texas A&M University. In addi- 
tion, he has a safety-oriented super- 
visor in Maintenance Construction 
Foreman Karl R. Kutzer. 

After moving Holden to the 
ground from the car seat, Truelove 
cupped his left hand over Holden’s 
heart as he had been shown by a 
physician and used his right hand 
to strike the top of the left hand 
about three times. When Holden 
began gasping for breath, Truelove 
began using back pressure artificial 
respiration. All this time, he kept 
Holden’s mouth and throat clear to 
facilitate breathing efforts. 

In the meantime, a radio call was 
made to the Highway Department 
base station in Refugio requesting 
that an ambulance and doctor be 
dispatched immediately. 


Valdemar Torres (right), shown with Construction Maintenance Foreman Karl R. Kutzer, helped in 
saving the life of Gene Holden of Corpus Christi. 


Coy Truelove of the Rockport Maintenance Section 
was in the right place at the right time — and, 
because of his knowledge and efforts, saved the 
life of a heart attack victim. 


During the time that Truelove 
was administering aid, another 
maintenance crewman, Valdemar 
Torres, kept Holden shaded with a 
small rug, a pair of waders and a 
folding chair. 

Results of the maintenance 
crew’s life-saving efforts are con- 
tained in excerpts of a letter Mrs. 
Holden wrote to State Highway 
Engineer D. C. Greer: 

“Thanks to Mr. Truelove and 
many other wonderful people, Gene 
is expected to make a full recovery. 

“It is difficult to express a grati- 
tude as profound as ours, but I can 
assure you that each time Gene 
smiles at me, I say a small prayer of 
thankfulness that Mr. Truelove was 
in the right place at the right time. 
I hope that the knowledge that he 
saved a man’s life will make Mr. 
Truelove’s life happier and more 
complete as he has made ours. 
Our son, our daughter, and I join 
together in expressing our gratitude 
to him.” @ 


E. Smalley, Superintendent of Contracts 


’. Stinson, Senior Contracts Estimate Engineer 


District 6 
Esteban G. Guebara, Skilled Laborer 


= District 8 
H. Middlebrook, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 


District 10 
Wilbur B. Davis, Skilled Laborer 
District 11 
William H. Bailey, Engineering Assistant I 


District 12 
Francis G. Miksovsky, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 15 
Barney R. Carroll, Skilled Laborer 


25 Years 
District 2 
Herman D. Shaw, Supervising Bridge Engineer 


District 3 
George L. Betts, Skilled Laborer 


4 District 4 

> Noel Duckworth, Skilled Laborer 
é District 6 

Z Willton A. Walker, Office Engineer 


z Olan D. Pafford, Skilled Laborer 
Virgil L. Peel, Skilled Laborer 


District 23 
Melvin E. Tittle, Draftsman III 


RETIREMENTS 


Maintenance Operations Division 
William J. Alsup, Supervising Traffic Engineer 


Motor Vehicle Division 
Robert G. Walker, Accountant II 


District 1 
Cecil G. Cagle, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 3 
Oran W. Garrett, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


District 5 
Ora A. Chilcutt, Skilled Laborer 
George C. Stephens, Skilled Laborer 


District 9 
John H. Taylor, Skilled Laborer 


District 10 
Jessie F. Stinnett, Skilled Laborer 


District 11 
Elizabeth F. Friday, Draftsman III 
Tom B. Ralph, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 12 
Madison C. Norris, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
Johnnie B. Gentle, Skilled Laborer 
Charles R. Hays, Engineering Technician If 


District 25 
Leslie H. Clifton, Engineering Technician V 
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GIANT three-mile drainage 

sewer system, part of the $35 
million East Loop Freeway project at 
Houston, is now under construction 
from the Houston Ship Channel to 
the intersection of Interstate Highway 
10. 

This $7 million section of the East 
Loop, part of IH 610, is expected to 
be complete in the spring of 1969. 

The entire loop, which will com- 
plete the inner 37-mile freeway grid 
around Houston, will be open to 
traffic in about six years, according 
to A. C. Kyser, engineer manager of 
the Houston Urban Project. 

The East Loop, which will be open 
in 1970, will connect the Gulf Free- 
way interchange with IH 10, crossing 
the Houston Ship Channel with a 
6,400-foot overpass. The overpass, 
with a clearance of 140 feet from 
water level, will have 10 lanes and will 
be 154 feet wide. It will be the 
longest and highest in the Houston 
area. 

Construction along the three-mile 
stretch from IH 10 to the Ship Channel 
includes excavation of a 35-foot by 
100-foot ditch to hold the two huge 
drainage sewer lines. One line, to 
drain depressed areas of the freeway, 
is concrete with an inside diameter 
of seven feet. 

The other line, parallel to the pipe, 
is a box-shaped concrete and steel- 
reinforced structure with inside di- 
mensions of 11 by 12 feet. This box- 
shaped duct will drain grade level 
sections of the freeway and abutting 
property. 

The drainage contract totals $6.9 
million, which includes underground 
sewers, embankments, structures and 
rough grading. The sewer construc- 
tion project is a joint effort of George 
Consolidated, Inc., and Bauer Dredg- 
ing Company. The pipe used in the 
project is a product of Vulcan 
Materials Company. 

About 30 Highway Department 
engineers and crew members are 
assigned to the project. Resident 
engineer is Neil G. Joyner. @ 


OVER CHANNEL—This is a model of the 6,400-foot bridge which will span the Houston Ship Channel. 


FOR DRAINAGE SYSTEM—Pipe laying progresses for a three-mile drainage sewer system, Discussing 
the project, from left, are Resident Engineer Neil G. Joyner, with his back to the camera; J. C. Maxwell, 
vice president, Vulcan Materials Company; and E. B. Laird, general superintendent. 
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Hillsboro Daily Mirror, reporting 
—Steps are being taken to gather 
data on all accidents at the Inter- 
state 35 and State 22 crossing east 
of Hillsboro. 

Mayor |. B. Davis and Police 
Chief James Cargile met with Jim 
Baker, an employee of the Texas 
Highway Department's traffic divi- 
sion in Waco, in the city hall to dis- 
cuss the matter. 

Baker plans to gather all the 
data and send it to Austin for inves- 
tigation to see what might be done 
to cut down on mishaps in that lo- 
cation. He said this is done in 
many cases at accident-prone por- 
tions of state highways and that 
dozens of forms are gathered to 
be sent to Austin. 

Visibility in crossing the overpass 
seems to be the cause of some of 
the wrecks. 


Lubbock Avalanche-Journal com- 
municating——City of Lubbock and 
district Texas Highway Department 
officials resolved their ‘‘differences”’ 
Thursday, clearing the decks for 
closer coordination of highway mat- 
ters and indicating a stepped-up 
campaign to control traffic—partic- 
ularly at hazardous intersections. 

“Butting heads’’ for almost 344 
hours, Mayor W. D. (Dub) Rogers 
Jr. and district highway engineer 


©. L. Crain concluded that a break- 
down in communications at both 
ends—coupled often with misunder- 
standing and verbal agreements— 
had crippled their efforts to work 


out common problems in the past. 
The mayor got the go-ahead to 
nstall red blinker lights on city 


approaches to dangerous’ state- 
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maintained highway intersections 
within the city limits, a program 
he has been pushing for several 
months. 

Crain said that as long as blinker 
lights are not installed over the 
travel surface of the highways, and 
as long as they are on city ap- 
proaches, ‘“‘I don’t care what you 
do—you can put a brass band out 
there to stop traffic if you want to.’’ 


Wylie News, pointing out — One 
of the most critical needs insofar as 
the future of Wylie is concerned 
is for a greatly improved highway 
access situation. In fact, if this 
specific area is to keep its place 
in this age of rapid change and 
constant progress, then it is abso- 
lutely imperative that attention be 
given this matter in the immediate 
future. 

As things now stand, Highway 
78 from Wylie to Garland is terrikly 
overcrowded. The two lane road is 
most inadequate to carry the daily 
commuting traffic, not to mention 
the impossible situation on week- 
ends when Lake Lavon destined 
vehicles increase the normal load 
perceptibly. 


Galveston News, 
Galveston cannot be ‘‘an 
unto itself.’’ 

An isolated city 


asserting — 
island 


in an. affluent 


society like ours borders on eco- 
nomic disaster. Galveston won 
major wars against isolationism 


when the causeway and the San 
Luis Pass-Vacek Bridge were con- 
structed. These structures made 
the Island easily accessible to mo- 
torists from the north and west. 


Galveston is semi-isolated on her 
eastern front even today. It is 
not impossible to get to Galveston 
via the ferry route, but sometimes 
it is very difficult. And for all 
practical purposes, when traveling 
becomes too difficult, it amounts 
to isolation. 

When the ferries are too much 
trouble, when they take too much 
of a motorist’s time, travel becomes 
extremely discouraging, to say the 
least. 

Texas is known for having the 
finest highway system in the world. 
Motorists used to moving about 
freely most everywhere else in the 
state will not forever accept the 
Galveston-Bolivar bottleneck. 


Dallas Morning News, with an 
Austin dateline — Interstate High- 
way 35 from Austin to Dallas will be 
“one long strip city in 25 or 30 
years,’’ an economist has predicted. 

Dr. John Stockton, director of 
The University of Texas Business 
Research Bureau, said this’ will 
come about because highway de- 
velopment has become a major de- 
terminant of economic growth. 

“More and more manufacturing 
plants are locating on the interstate 
highways,”’ he said. “‘They can 
move three or four miles out of 
town, and people don’t mind driving 
that far to reach the plant. Pretty 
soon, houses start being built near- 
by and other development follows.”’ 

Texas should be in good position 
to reap the benefits of this develop- 
ment. By 1972 the state expects 
to have 3,028 miles of interstate 
highways, more than any other 
state. 
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PAINTING UP—W. J. Wiggelton, skilled laborer, paints cleaned concrete 


surface with epoxy. Completed joint is in foreground. 
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new method of handling open joints on bridges 
A overlaid with asphaltic concrete has been devel- 
oped by the District 9 Bridge Section. 

The work is done by our maintenance forces after 
the overlay has been completed. The hot mix is scored 
one half-inch deep with a masonry saw three inches 
either side of the open joint to give a neat break line. 
The six-inch wide strip of hot-mix is then removed 
from one half the width of the bridge with a jack 
hammer. 

Next, the exposed concrete is cleaned by sandblast- 
ing. The concrete surface is then painted with THD 
type B-102 Epoxy. After this, the premolded join 
material is installed and the epoxy grout, which con- 
sists of 40 pounds of dry sand mixed with one % -gallon 
unit of THD type B-102 Epoxy, is placed on the strip 

The epoxy joint is finished off to the top of the ho 
mix. After approximately one hour, the premoldec 


expansion joint material is trimmed or removed fron 
the joint. Traffic is routed over the finished half while 
the procedure is repeated for the other half of the 
bridge. 

The first epoxy joint was installed about two years 
ago and is still in good condition. The riding quality 
produced by this method is superior to ae produced 
by any other method we have tried 


—Dick Selecta 


Senior Designing Engir 
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District 25’s new office in Childress. 


“Such enthusiastic response to our open house 


invitation, the interest shown in our equipment and — 


facilities, and so many complimentary remarks from 
the citizens of Childress and the surrounding area con- 
cerning our new district office building, made October 
16, 1967, an outstanding and memorable day for the 
employees of District 25 of the Texas Highway De- 
partment,” said Virgil McGee, district engineer. 

“This is a state building and it is the property of the 
people and we want the citizens of Childress to know 
what their facilities are here,” he added. 


More than 300 guests toured the new District 25 


office building. Remodeling and incorporating the old 
district office building into a new building was done 
by the Buildings Section of Maintenance Operations 
Division. 

Guest of honor was Hal Woodward, chairman of the 
Texas Highway Commission, who was also guest 
speaker at the Childress Chamber of Commerce annual 
banquet. 

District 25 covers a 13-county area in the Panhandle 
and Red River country. The district employs 252 
persons with an annual payroll of $1,750,000. Ninety- 
one employees work at the Childress district office. 
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Guest of honor Hal Woodward (right) lines up with other dignitaries in the 
lobby of the new office: (left to right) State Senator Jack Hightower, 
retired District 25 DE Palmer Massey and DE Virgil J. McGee. 


Former Highway Commission Chairman Marshall Formby 
District 8 DE J. C. Roberts, Commission Chairman Hal Woodward and District 
3 DE L. B. Dean during open house. 


The National Safety Council’s 
Driver Improvement Program 
which some 10,000 Department 
employees have completed since it 
was initiated in late 1965, is paying 
off in safety dividends for the De- 
partment. 

Insurance Division’s annual sta- 
tistical report for the fiscal year 


from 6.70 to 4.14 for a 38 per cent 
improvement. 

Estimated equipment damage in 
vehicular accidents was $55,483, 
compared to $91,652 in 1967. This 
was a decrease of 39 per cent. 

The cost of compensation and 
medical benefits for 1967 was 31 
per cent less than in 1966. 


ending August 31 shows significant Motor vehicle rate, the total 
improvements in a number of areas. number of vehicle accidents per 
The report was released last month. million miles driven, showed an 


The Department’s accident sever- 
ity rate, the total days lost per mil- 
lion man hours worked, dropped 
from 1,399.6 to 943.3 for an im- 
provement of 33 per cent. 

The third-party injury rate, the 
percentage of third-party injuries 
to total personal injuries, dropped 


improvement of 6 per cent. 

Total lost-time injuries were re- 
duced from 218 in fiscal 1966 to 
197 in fiscal 1967. Fatalities were 
reduced 50 per cent, from 6 in 1966 
to 3 in 1967. 

C. G. Curtis Jr., head of Insur- 
ance Division, said he thought this 


(right) 


Driver Program Safety Boon 


year’s report was “concrete evi- 
dence” that the improvement pro- 
gram was paying off. 

He added, however, that the 
reduction in personal injury 
and vehicular accidents also can be 
attributed to better barri- 
cading, and flagging at work areas. 

Curtis said, “I was sold on the 


and 


claims 


signing, 


driver improvement 
still am.” 

He recalled that the Department 
received the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s highest award, the “Award of 
Honor,” 
record in 1966. 


program 


for its improved safety 


“Our record continues to lead 
nearly all other highway depart- 
ments reporting to the National 


Safety Council,” added Curtis. @&@ 
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Metal beam guard fence is used in Bowie County 
to guide motorists from IH 30 onto the temporary 
exit ramp at SH 98. The new kind of barrier has 
proved effective. It has not been hit and there 
are no tire marks, indicating the fence can be 


seen well in advance. 
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| New Methods in District 19 


A metal beam guard fence to guide 
traffic onto a temporary exit ramp 
and a hinged tool to straighten delinea- 
tor posts are new ideas which have 
been put into use in District 19. 

In Bowie County, Interstate High- 
way 30 is open to traffic from approxi- 
mately 11 miles inside Arkansas to 
three miles west of New Boston where 
it meets State Highway 98. IH 30 is 
constructed to meet the overpass 
which will be built at this point, but 
construction has not started on IH 30 
west of SH 98. Therefore, traffic 
must be routed to SH 98 by means 
of a temporary exit ramp. 


It was felt that many of the “Burma 
Shave-type” barriers normally used at 
such points were either totally ignored 
or simply not seen in time. Therefore, 
District 19 maintenance men con- 
structed a 625-foot section of metal 
beam guard fence attached to 55-gal- 
lon steel drums at 25-foot intervals. 
Delineators (Type IL) were attached 
flush with the top edge of the drums. 

In addition, three bouncing ball 
flashers were erected near the end of 
the IH 30 pavement, just east and 
well above SH 98. 

District Engineer G. A. Youngs 
reports that apparently the different 


of photographs show District 19’s delineator post straightener 
iow it is used to straighten a post which has been bent. The 
d tool is a modification of a straightener which was developed by 
ict 18 and shown at this year’s Regional Maintenance Conference. 
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kind of warning has been successful 
since it has not been hit and the 
absence of tire marks indicates that 
it is being seen well in advance. 

The delineator post straightener, as 
devised by District 19 Maintenance 
Construction Superintendent Roy 
Johnston, is a modification of one 
developed in District 18 and shown 
at the fall Regional Maintenance 
Conference in Lufkin. 

The hinged tool, which makes re- 
moval of the post unnecessary, consists 
of cheater pipe horns which are 6in- 
ches long, while the cheater pipe is H/2 
inch pipe which is 42 inches long. @ 


To aud “From Our Readers 


A Job Well Done 
Highway Department employees’ 
efforts in Hurricane Beulah did not go 
unnoticed. One of the letters of praise 
came from Governor John Connally: 
“T wish to take this opportunity to 
express my sincere appreciation to 
you and the members of your staff 
for the services rendered during the 
period of crisis created by Beulah. 
“Never in my experience have I 
witnessed a higher degree of coopera- 
tion than was manifested during this 
crisis, and I was particularly proud of 
the manner in which all of our state 
agencies reacted to this emergency 
and their capabilities to cope with it. 
“My profound gratitude to you and 
your staff.” 


Up and At ’Em 

Each month District Engineer Joe 
Hanover attends two or three safety 
meetings in his Bryan district. The 
meetings begin at 7 a.m., so he has 
to get up mighty early. While at the 
meetings, Hanover hands out safety 
awards. 

Recently, he had an award for 


truck driver Dilmous W. Stephens, 
supervisor of mowing operations in 
the Madison County maintenance of- 
fice. (D. M. Shannon is maintenance 
foreman there.) 

Dilmous had racked up a record of 
17 years of safe driving, and when 
Hanover called Dilmous’ name, Dil- 
mous limped to the front for his award. 

“Hope that didn’t happen on your 
truck to ruin your record,” remarked 
Hanover, noticing the limp. 

“No, it’s just a touch of rheuma- 
tism, Mr. Hanover,” replied Dilmous. 


Thanks a Million 

District 22’s newsletter reprinted 
the following item from the Del Rio 
newspaper: 

“We read so much about crime and 
vandalism and dishonesty that it’s a 
real joy to hear of something different, 
and when we actually experience it, 
it makes you feel that life’s worth liv- 
ing after all. A canvas bag with our 
bank deposits from our insurance com- 
pany was lost. It had more than $150 
in it and we had despaired of finding 
it but C. J. Tidwell of the State High- 
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way Department found it and returned. 
it to our office. Every penny of it 
was there.” 

The letter was signed, “Happy in- 
surance man.” 

(C. J. Tidwell is an Engineering 
Technician V.) 


Same to You, Fella 

Highway Department accountants 
and engineers had a “meeting of the 
minds” at the first district construc- 
tion engineers’ meeting held in Austin 
in November. Before the conference 
got underway, Fiscal Officer Glynn 
Drake offered these timely definitions 
for the participants: 

An Accountant (as the engineer 
sees him) — The typical accountant is 
a man past middle age, spare, wrin- 
kled, intelligent, cold, passive, non- 
committal, with eyes like a codfish, 
polite in contact, but at the same time 
unresponsive, calm, and damnably 
composed as a concrete post or plas- 
ter of Paris cast; a human petrifica- 
tion with a heart of feldspar and with- 
out charm or a friendly germ, minus 
bowels, passion or sense of humor. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HAL WOODWARD Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY, JR. Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 
D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701 e 
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Happily, they never reproduce and 
all of them finally go to Hell. 

An Engineer (as the accountant 
sees him) — The typical engineer is 
large full-bodied enthusiast, a cigar 
smoker, with hair on his chest and a 
Y.M.C.A. secretary’s smile. He talks 
in astronomical figures and abhors 
detail. His limits of accuracy are 
plus and minus $5,000 and he brags 
if he stays within these limits. He is 
the despair of auditors, only exceeded 
‘in this respect by social workers. 
Happily, he is a mule without pride of 
ancestry or hope of posterity and goes 
to an early grave, cheerily waving a 
_ slip-stick, mourned by none and 
remembered only by creditors. 
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Judson F. Williams (left) mayor of El Paso and 


president of the Texas Municipal League, presents 
a TML tribute to State Highway Engineer D. C. 
Greer “for his leadership and the great things 
he has done for the State of Texas.” Greer also 
received a silver key to Texas cities at the 55th 
Annual TML Conference in Houston in November. 


El Paisano Strikes Again 

“Deer fever” has arrived again, 
announced El Paisano, District 21’s 
lively newsletter, as a preface to the 
following tidbit: 

“Ed Kraus rushed into hunting 
camp the other day and hollered: ‘Is 
Ross Fitzpatrick here?’ His fellow 
hunters replied that Ross was in camp. 
‘Is Sam Cox here?’ the hunter asked. 
They said he was. ‘Is Lou Brunson 
here?’ Ed asked. “Yes’ came the reply. 
‘Then,’ shouted Ed, ‘I’ve got a deer.’ ” 


The Model T Days 

Observance of the Highway De- 
partment’s SOth anniversary caused 
Bob Wright of the Amarillo Daily 
News to reminisce recently: 

“People a generation ago used to 
set out on an automobile trip prepared 
for a long journey, and it usually was. 
Strange as it seems to a modern gen- 
eration, it used to be standard equip- 
ment to carry a jack, pump, set of tire 
tools, a can of cold patching to fix 
flats along the way. Come to think 
of it, people must not have been in 
the hurry then as they are now. If 
they were, they sure must have been 
frustrated. 

“And 
tively new. 
ton and Canadian was paved in 1937. 
It wasn’t until after World War II that 
paved farm to 


paved roads are 


The road between Perry- 


compara- 


this county had any 
market roads, and now we have a lot 
of mileage in good paved roads, 
maintained in excellent style by our 
faithful Texas Highway Department. 

“Back 


and our parents owned a grocery store 


when we were small kids 


in Stinnett, we used to go with mother 


Percy Bailey, center, accepts a life membership 
card in the Texas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers from William B. Gardner, left, president of 


Travis Chapter, and Walter H. Looney, Travis 
Chapter’s state director. Bailey, a long-time 
member of TSPE, served as both a Departmental 
district engineer and division head before retiring 
in 1960. Looney works in Secondary Roads. 


in the Model T pickup to Amarillo 
after the produce. We sometimes 
came back by way of Dumas, fording 
the Canadian north of Amarillo. West 
of Stinnett was a steep hill and when 
the Model T had a load on, it found 
this hill nearly impossible to climb. 
Mother took us along as a rock expert. 
Our job was to get a big rock and 
chock it under the rear wheel of the 
Model T when it stalled. Then mother 
would rev up the motor, pull a few 
more feet and we would move the 
rock. This way we came to the sum- 
mit and it was a fast, exciting ride 
down the other side! Kids in an age 
of fast, air-conditioned cars do miss a 
lot, come to think of it!” 


Radiological Monitor Training Course — Safety 


Instructors Lonnie Taylor (left) and Robert Bradley, 
Insurance Division, conduct course in District 5, 
Lubbock, for 42 persons. Joel Willson said there 


are now 61 trained monitors in the district. 
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